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WINIFRED HOWELL. 

A TALE OF THE TIMES OF THE 
PURITANS. 

By Alice Cary. 

[Concluded from December Number.] 
CHAPTER FOURTH. 

AM sorry, Mistress Davis, to slight 
your orders, but really, on this oc- 
casion, I shall be obliged to do so," 
i he answered. 

" What, sir, do you mean to say 
my horse can't have as much water 
as he wants V 

"Precisely that, mistress. You must 
permit me to judge of my own affairs." 

"Water won't hurt him," reiterated 
Aunt Polly, with true womanish perti- 
nacity, "and you will either give him all 
he wants, or displease me." 

" I regret to displease you, but there 
are certain points beyond which even a 
woman's will has no power over me ;" and 
he proved his assertion by withdrawing 
before there was time to reply. 

" I might just as well never speak a 
word to that fellow," said Aunt Polly, 
fretfully ; " he never regards what I say, 
if it happens to contradict his notions." 

" A provoking fellow, I should think," 
said Winifred. "Why do you employ 
him ?" 

" Now, if I could get such a young man 
as Benjamin, who hasn't any will of his 
own," Aunt Polly went on ; " but I don't 
know where he is to be found." 

Winifred winced; and, taking up the 
candle, the good woman betook herself 
to the adjoining room, and, in a tone 
of pleased surprise; almost immediately 
called Winifred to join her. She obeyed, 
and found her standing by a neatly-spread 
table. Bread, honey, sliced meat, and 
other things, were arranged with tempt- 
ing nicety. 

"Bless me !" she exclaimed, passing the 
candle along the table admiringly, " Lem 
was quite right about old Sorrel, I dare 
say, and I am very foolish ever to be vexed 
with him." 

"Has he been with you long'?" Wini- 
fred ventured to ask, turning her face 
aside, and returning to the. kitchen fire. 

" These heavy dews make a body feel 
chilly," said Aunt Polly, replying to her 
action, and not to her words. 

Winifred repeated the question. 

" Oh ! talking of Lem, are you ? Well, 



not so very long ;" and she glided into a 
eulogy upon him, with special reference 
to his thoughtfulness in the preparation 
of supper. 

" Do you mean to say that he prepared 
the supper?" asked Winifred. 

" Why, it's all one ; he brought it all 
from the other house." 

" The other house !" interrogated Win- 
ifred, " where is that '?" 

" Just across the hill ;" and Aunt Polly 
fell to making the tea, after which she 
went to the door and called to Lemuel, 
sharply accenting the last syllable of his 
name, and drawing it out a long way. No 
answer being returned, she said, with a 
sigh, she supposed he had gone home. So 
the two women sat down to supper alone, 
and artfully, or artlessly, Aunt Polly led 
the conversation persistently away from 
the subject of Winifred's thoughts, and 
she was forced, at last, to go to bed, with- 
out having received any satisfaction. 

She was tired, and the bed soft and 
dainty as it could be; yet it was a long 
time before sleep would come to her — she 
was so far from Aunt Dorcas, she said to 
herself— so far from Benjamin ; but her 
heart was not much deceived, and, in 
spite of her attempts to banish him from 
her thoughts, the face of Lemuel smiled 
upon her all the time. He had seemed 
so handsome ! but that might be owing to 
the effect of the moonlight, and the very 
imperfect view she had had of him : per- 
haps sunshine would dispel the illusion. 
Of course he was married — how else could 
he have a home ? She hoped indeed he 

•was it would be so painful, under the 

circumstances, to have any revival of old 
sentiments. And having thus quieted 
her conscience, she would return with an 
exquisite sense of pleasure to the memory 
of her fall, and the mingled audacity and 
tenderness with which he had taken her 
in his arms, and carried her into the 
house. Then she would fall to wondering 
whether he were indeed married, and 
when she should see him again, and under 
what circumstances ; and it would appear 
quite possible that she might never see 
him, notwithstanding that the probabili- 
ties were against such a conclusion. 

The quick steps of Aunt Polly were go- 
ing up and down the porch when she 
awoke, the chickens were noisy below her 
window, and the birds making merry in 
the trees. 

She blushed and trembled when she 
remembered that her dream had been of 



Lemuel : how it came about she could not 
remember, but he had been carrying her 
in his arms all night. 

She opened the window, and looked out 
almost timidly, half-expecting to see him. 
But no ; she saw only the dewy grass, 
from which the mist was rising ; a few 
cattle and sheep penned near a hay-stack, 
and beyond, the heavily-wooded hills. 

The breakfast neither brought him nor 
any allusion to him ; and, after the morn- 
ing work was concluded, Aunt Polly 
brought forth some sewing-work, which 
she gave to Winifred, saying : " It will 
keep you busy while I am in the garden, 
where I am going for a while." 

Winifred preferred to go with her, but, 
remembering that Lemuel was to be there, 
she resolved on the sewing, but was care- 
ful to seat herself by the window over- 
looking the garden. She had not been 
there many minutes when he passed by, 
but without any recognition of her — ap- 
parently without seeing her. Her heart 
fell to beating with strange and sudden 
violence ; it had not deceived her at first ; 
— Aunt Polly's hired man was no other 
than Lemuel Coleburn. 

But could he possibly have forgotten 
her, for by neither word nor sign did he 
appear to remember her ; and was Aunt 
Polly, or was she not, aware of their old 
acquaintance 1 These questions she pro- 
posed again and again, but without ob- 
taining any satisfactory answer. 

The sewing-work fell idly in her lap, 
and her eyes followed him and rested upon 
him as he stood in the garden-walk, co- 
quettishly repelling and alluring " Crop- 
ear," as he talked with Aunt Polly. His 
rural dress became him well, and Wini- 
fred thought no elaborate toilet could ap- 
proach the effectiveness of his simple straw 
hat and full shirt sleeves. " He shall not 
see me looking at him," she mused, and 
haughtily withdrew from the window, 
but not so far as to prevent her from see- 
ing him. He might, in truth, have at- 
tracted eyes less prepossessed in his favor, 
for' he was in the vigor of manhood's 
prime — tall, with features not perfectly 
regular, but perfectly harmonious — eyes 
sparkling with intelligence — and that 
firm expression of mouth which seems on- 
ly the more decided for the smile it 
wears. 

Sewing-work was never so distasteful, 
and Winifred made crooked seams that 
day, as she pondered over their last un- 
fortunate interview. 
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Sometimes she almost resolved to run 
into the garden, and accost him with all 
the cordiality she felt ; then, abashed at 
herself, she would fall back on her pride, 
and strive with all her energy to appear 
as indifferent as he. The sun at length 
straightened up the shadows, and Aunt 
Polly, coming to the door with her hands 
stiffened with moist earth, turned round 
and asked Lemuel if he would not come in 
and rest a little while. 

" No, Mistress Davis, thank you," he 
replied, " I am expected at home ;" and, 
with hat in hand, and coat swung over his 
arm, he again passed close by where "Win- 
ifred sat, and went, whistling, out of sight, 
while the tears forced themselves through 
the Angers she pressed against her eyes. 

" Still thinkingof Benjamin !" exclaimed 
Aunt Polly, and, turning away, she washed 
her hands in the wooden bowl that was 
kept on the head of the meal barrel be- 
side the door, and afterward complacent- 
ly poured the water along the bed of 
morning-glory vines at the porch-side. 

Nearly a week went by, during which 
Lemuel did not appear, and no mention 
was made of him. Then came a long let- 
ter from Benjamin, over which Winifred 
shed some tears — tears which, doubtless, 
were ready to flow at any rate. 

" I suppose, now," said Aunt Polly, with 
a merry twinkle about her mouth, " you 
will write that you are ready to go home 
and be married at once 1 Well, I guess 
Lem will be going to visit his sweetheart 
pretty soon, and you can send your letter 
by him." 

" I thought you said. he was married !" 
exclaimed Winifred, querulously ; " it 
seems to me you make a great mystery 
about him." And the flash of red in her 
cheek, and of light in her eye, together 
with the earnestness of her tone, betrayed 
the deep interest she felt. 

" So you thought I said Lem was mar- 
ried ? Well, my dear, that is accounted 
for by the fact of your preoccupation; 
truth is, you don't know what I say, ex- 
cept when I talk of Benjamin." And 
Aunt Polly went calmly about her work, 
as if she had not perceived how Winifred 
was ruffled and confused. 

It happened that Winifred did not im- 
mediately reply to the letter, as she at 
first proposed, and, when she did write, it 
was rather an evasion than an answer. 
She enlarged upon the pleasant journey 
she had had with Aunt Polly, lingered 
over the beauty of the landscape, and 



dilated with much humor on the curious 
costume — half English, half Indian — of 
two squaws they happened to meet. She 
sent many loving messages to Aunt Dor- 
cas, who, she hoped, remembered her in 
her prayers ; begged that Benjamin would 
write often, and impart to her such things 
as seemed wise and convenient. He must 
not expect an equivalent lor his letters, in 
hers, inasmuch as she was limited in her 
acquaintances, and opportunities of ob- 
servation; and she concluded by saying 
that she was pretty well contented, and 
daily improving in health. 

One of the brightest of bright days had 
brought the sun to the western slope, as, 
with the letter in her hand, she set out 
to the neighboring village, from which 
there was occasional communication with 
Boston. The path across the meadow was 
pleasant, and would not lead her much 
out of the way, and she took it. 

Having reached the summit of the 
slope, sh« saw on the next hill a small 
house, constructed of logs, and closely 
neighbored by pens for pigs and sheep. A 
patch of corn and some bean vines ran up 
almost to the very door, beside which a 
woman, with two or three small children 
playing in the dirt close by, stood at the 
washing-tub. 

Her attention was so completely ab- 
sorbed by the reflection that it was per- 
haps, after all, Lemuel's wife whom she 
saw before her, as to prevent her hearing 
the footstep that approached from behind, 
until it brushed the stubble almost at her 
elbow, and, turning round, she stood face 
to face with Lemuel himself. He held 
one hand within the other, and through 
the fingers of both the blood was profuse- 
ly streaming. 

" Oh ! what has happened ?" she cried, 
the momentary flush of her cheek giving 
place to an expression of terror. 

" It is nothing," he answered, compos- 
edly ; " I was cutting briers yonder, when 
a slip of the knife gave me a slight wound 
in the left hand ;" aud — a significant smile 
playing over his face — he added : " I have 
suffered a much more serious wound, Miss 
Nowell." 

As he spoke, he attempted to stanch 
the blood with his handkerchief. Wini- 
fred immediately assisted, offering her 
own handkerchief, which was so thin and 
small as to be of little use, betraying, 
meantime, a tenderer solicitude than she 
was aware of. 
" That is done with excellent skill," he 



•aid, surveying the bandaged hand, and 
adding, with gay politeness : " I can hard- 
ly regret an accident that has brought me 
so good a nurse." 

He bowed as he spoke, and passed on 
toward the house Winifred had noticed, 
leaving her in a bewildered maze of con- 
tradictory emotions. 

A tremor seized her limbs, blindness 
obscured her sight, and, sick and fainting) 
she sunk to the ground. Aunt Polly, who 
was working in the garden, saw her fall, 
and hurried to her assistance. 

"I think it was the sight of blood that 
so affected me," said Winifred. 

" Oh, of course !" replied Aunt Polly ; 
" what else could it possibly have been ?" 
Toward the evening of that day, Aunt 
Polly returned from a visit to Lemuel, in 
unusual elevation of spirits. The wound 
was not serious, she said, but would prob- 
ably disable him from work for a week or 
two — long enough to allow him to visit 
his sweetheart. 

" I pity the woman he is to marry !" 
said Winifred, speaking with an angry 
excitement that betrayed a deep interest 
in the matter. 

"Yes, you well may pity her, poor 
soul !" replied Aunt Polly ; " she will not 
find a Benjamin in him, by any means !" 
Vexed and disappointed, Winifred col- 
ored deeply. She had not expected Aunt 
Polly to agree with her, nor was she sat- 
isfied that she did. A day or two after 
that, wearied out with the long eulogy 
Aunt Polly was pronouncing upon Ben- 
jamin, Winifred retired to the porch, 
where, making answers of only " yes" and 
" no," she watched the sun go down, with 
a heart anxious and troubled about many 
things. One point of doubt was settled. 
Lemuel knew her, as was proven by his 
addressing her as Miss Nowell ; but this 
only involved a deeper wonder: Why 
should he not have recognized her at first, 
and why did he still retain the manner 
of a stranger ? Was he indeed so changed, 
and was the past, as connected with her, 
all lost in the future of another 1 

The shadows deepened, and the moon 
came and looked down upon her, and still 
she sat, trying vainly to interpret the 
conduct of the man toward whom she 
felt that she ought to be wholly indiffer- 
ent. 

It was a long time since they used to 
meet at Patience Goff's house, and sick- 
ness and sorrow had changed her ; but had 
they changed her so sadly as to make him 
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thus utterly indifferent? It must be so. 
She sighed and changed her position, so 
as to be out of the range of Aunt Polly's 
.. vision. Cropear crept, whining, to her 
feet, and the roses brushed against her 
face ; but June might as well have been 
December as for all she felt of its sweet 
influence. 

Suddenly she felt the moonlight wrap- 
ping her in its soft mantle of wavy gold, 
and the breath of the roses making the 
touches of the air an ecstasy. Lemuel 
joined her, saying he feared he had but 
imperfectly expressed his thanks for her 
late kindness, and came to do so now. 

" It was but an act of common civility," 
she replied, " and deserved no thanks." 

Lemuel was slightly offended by her 
tone and manner, for both verged closely 
upon haughtiness, and answered with po- 
lite bitterness : " Though it was but an 
act of charity, Miss Nowell, it deserves my 
warmest thanks, and especially in view of 
the errand it interrupted is my obligation 
deepened." As he spoke he presented the 
letter she had written to Benjamin. 

Glancing at the superscription, she 
blushed with angry confusion, and in- 
quired, as she crushed it together, and 
concealed it beneath her shawl, how it 
came in his possession. 

" Honestly, I hope," he replied with 
dignity, adding directly: "I trust Miss 
Nowell does not accuse me of designedly 
intercepting a communication which is 
doubtless of a tender nature, or of disturb- 
ing in any way her relations with Mr. 
Benjamin Craddock, however much he is 
to be envied." 

" You have certainly accomplished your- 
self in concise and direct expression," she 
retorted ; " but, as I have not had your 
advantages of training (she alluded to his 
banishment among the Indians), I must 
beg that you will address to me only the 
language of civilized life." 

Her voice faltered a little, and, stoop- 
ing to caress Cropear, a rose-vine fell be- 
tween them. 

He brushed it aside, saying, half sorrow- 
fully, half bitterly : " It is not t: e first 
time, Miss Nowell, that a rose-bush has 
stood between us." 

Her heart softened at the memory of 
their last interview, and she replied : 
" Was a rose-bush sufficient to prevent 
my voice from reaching you, Lemuel 1 for 
you know that I called you back." 

" It was not sufficient," he replied, " to 
prevent me from hearing, and understand- 



ing with too painful a certainty that I 
had thenceforth nothing to hope for at the 
hands of Miss Nowell." 

It was her turn to be offended now. 
She had conceded enough, she felt, in ask- 
ing the question, and in calling him Lem- 
uel, in the old familiar way; and, without 
making any reply, turned slightly away, 
and busied herself by tearing roses to 
pieces, and sowing them on the winds. 

After one or two fruitless attempts to 
win her from her mood of sullen abstrac- 
tion, he took up his hat from the ground 
where it lay, and, begging pardon for hav- 
ing so long intruded upon her, inquired 
for Mistress Davis, and at once joined her, 
as if his visit had really been intended 
for her from the first. 

Winifred remained seated where he left 
her, the tears which she was too proud to 
wipe away running down her cheeks, and 
dropping silently in her lap ; while he, 
joining Aunt Polly within doors, laughed 
and jested with more than his usual 
sprightliness. 

"Dear me !" exclaimed Aunt Polly, 
after he was gone, as she came to the 
door and bade Winifred come in, " how 
thoughtless of Lem to stop here, and dis- 
turb your pleasant dreams about Benja- 
min !" 

Winifred complained of headache, and 
directly retired to her room, and Aunt 
Polly mused over the embers a long time. 

For more than a fortnight the young 
people did not meet. Lemuel did not 
seek her, and Winifred avoided all chance 
interviews. Meanwhile she learned, what 
may as well be stated here, that he divided 
his labor between the farm of Mistress 
Davis and that of a seafaring man who 
lived on the adjoining hill, and that his 
board and lodging alternated from one 
house to the other. In his second letter 
Benjamin more than intimated his wil- 
lingness that Winifred should remain 
away as long as it seemed to her good. 
There was also a wonderful diminution of 
the tender epithets with which the first 
was interlarded. But Winifred, instead 
of weeping over it, as she did over the 
first, became exceedingly merry. One 
day there came news of Indian depreda- 
tions in the outskirts of the settlement, 
and, with his hand still bandaged, and a 
musket on his shoulder, Lemuel, in com- 
pany with a few hardy neighbors, set out 
in search of the offenders. 

There was a struggle in the heart of 
Winifred when she saw him depart. If he 



had manifested any tenderness or regret 
in parting from her, she would have be- 
sought him to remain, or at least to guard 
himself from danger as much as duty 
would allow ; but he made no sign that 
she was anything to him, and, with a 
voice steadied up by pride, she took brief 
and formal leave of him, though he was 
no sooner gone than her courage gave 
way, and she passed the day in fasting, 
tears, and prayer. 

It was the nightfall of the second day 
of his absence that a messenger came for 
Mistress Davis. The sailor's wife was 
suddenly ill, and alone with only her 
little children. Winifred would remain 
at home, she said ; she was not afraid ; 
and, in truth, her fears were all gone with 
Lemuel. Cropear was stationed at the 
door, and, lighting a fire, more for the 
sake of cheerfulness than warmth, she re- 
solved to spend the evening as duty dic- 
tated, in writing a letter home to Benja- 
min. 

Pausing between every sentence, to 
think — not of Benjamin — she had nearly 
reached the bottom of the third page, 
when a growl from Cropear arrested her 
hand, and the next moment Lemuel, safe 
and sound, stood before her. Forgetting 
all else in the joy of seeing him alive and 
well, she ran forward with an exclama- 
tion of delight, and he (could he have 
loved her and done less T) put his arm 
about her, and drew her close to his 
bosom. 

Suddenly remembering that such con- 
duct was not seemly in a Puritan maiden, 
much less one whose hand was betrothed 
to another, she drew herself away with an 
affectation of displeasure that had, doubt- 
less, very little foundation in reality. 

" As you disdain my poor sentiment,'' 
he said, seating himself at her writing- 
table, and pointing to the letter before 
him, " pray tell me about your own." 

She answered lightly that she had noth- 
ing to tell. 

" You can't deny," he replied seriously, 
and snapping the letter farther from him 
with his finger and thumb, " that this is 
addressed to your lover." 

" I only wish it were !" she answered, 
implying a falsehood, as the best young 
women will, in like circumstances. 

"Then it is not," he replied quickly," 
and with an eager willingness to believe 
her ; and, as he spoke, he drew his chair 
to her side. 

Still evading the truth, she said, in- 
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geniously, " You may see for yourself," 
and presented the letter. Instead of tak- 
ing the letter, he took the hand that held 
it, saying he was quite satisfied with her 
assurance. 

Her relation with Benjamin had never 
appeared so false to the sanctions of her 
better judgment — so averse to the in- 
stincts of her heart — so wrong and de- 
grading — as at that moment. She felt 
humiliated — outraged, as it were — and, 
taking up the letter, proceeded to read 
aloud — breaking off", after some friendly 
commonplaces, with the exclamation : 
« There ! does that seem like a love- 
letter ?" 

" Not such a one as I should like to 
receive," he said, tenderly pressing the 
hand which he had not yet resigned. 

" From the sweetheart of whom Aunt 
Polly has told me?" she inquired, with 
affected misapprehension, and somewhat 
of that artfulness with which women are 
prone to elicit those momentous trifles of 
which they are so fond. 

If such were her purpose, it failed sig- 
nally. 

" Then you have heard of my little 
Martha," he replied, composedly. " "Well, 
so much the better." 

" Then, it is true that you really love 
her?" 

Winifred's tone was almost reproach- 
ful, and she withdrew her hand as she 
spoke. 

He made no attempt to detain it, but 
replied, gayly, that he loved all women, 
and added, as he arose : " That reminds 
me that it is time I should go and fetch 
home Mistress Davis." 

Winifred was offended, as she had some 
cause to be, for no woman likes to be told 
that she is only one of a thousand. She 
was vexed with herself, too, for having 
descended from her customary demeanor, 
and replied that she was glad to know 
that he admired the sex; "but," she 
added, with a desperate determination to 
subdue him, "you must not allow my 
frivolity, which is by no means repre- 
sentative of women generally, to depre- 
ciate them in your estimation." 

" Certainly not," he answered with pro- 
voking coolness. 

" Your little Martha," she rejoined, 
with a slight tone of sarcasm, " is, doubt- 
less, a happy contrast." 

He smiled as he answered : " She is 
certainly very unlike Mistress Nowell ;" 
and, wishing her the happiest dreams, he 



took formal leave for the night, and it 
might have been for all time to come, as 
to any indication to the contrary. 

Poor Winifred ! In vain she passed in 
review every circumstance of the evening 
— nothing satisfactory could be educed ; 
and, with tears in her eyes, and an ach- 
ing in her heart, as if its happiness had 
been emptied out once for all, she sought 
to forget all things in the oblivion of 
sleep. 

In spite of opposing circumstances, she 
had instinctively recognized her mate, 
and felt that her claim upon him was 
highest and first, and therefore it was 
that occasional impulse was stronger than 
conventional propriety, and breaking 
through it discovered the truth to him 
when it was too late. The heart of nei- 
ther one had gone with the plighted 
hand, and neither knew the extent of the 
falsehood until it was revealed by the 
light of a true love. A terrible awaken- 
ing for any soul. 

Conscience sprang up and demanded 
of both, " What hast thou done ?" 

Mistress Davis was startled from her 
morning sleep by Winifred, who, pale and 
haggard, appeared at her bedside, and ex- 
pressed her determination to go home 
immediately. 

By some subterfuge her good relative 
made shift to detain her; and all that 
day she shut the sunshine from her room, 
and sought, by fasting, penance, and 
prayer, to warp back her heart to its 
hateful shackles ; and, when her white 
and hopeless face again pressed the pil- 
low, she had, at least, subdued herself to 
the level of calm despair. A footstep 
passed beneath her window. Perhaps it 
was that of some lurking Indian, disposed 
to evil. Stealing to the window, she put 
the curtain softly aside. The clouds part- 
ed, and the moonlight fell full on the 
handsome face of Lemuel, turned upward 
toward her chamber. 

Here melted and fell to pieces all her 
icy resolutions. Judgment, reason — the 
past and future — all were suffused with 
that light which never was on sea or 
land. 

Sleep came to her sweetly. She awoke 
at early morning with the birds, and went 
about the house singing snatches of love- 
songs, and speaking never a word about 
going home. 

At sunset she went into the garden to 
tie up some raspberry vines, and was 
presently joined by Lemuel. Between 



lovers every little incident is momentous, 
and a brier in Winifred's finger was suffi- 
cient to awaken the tenderest solicitude 
on the part of Lemuel. With gentle au- 
thority he took her hand in his, and the 
next moment, with an exclamation of de- 
light, held up the offending brier on the 
point of his penknife. 

One drop of blood oozed from the slight 
incision he had made, and, having kissed 
the hand that was trembling, not from 
pain, he covered it softly from the night 
air — called Winifred a brave little hero- 
ine, and petted and praised her as though 
she had suffered an amputation. 

Under the circumstances, such meetings 
were dangerous. Doubtless they both 
knew it, and, to quiet their consciences, 
and fortify themselves, each made to the 
other a full and free confession of pre- 
engagement ; and it was resolved that 
they should be friends— very dear friends 
— and nothing more ! As if they were 
not already something more ; for such re- 
solves are never made until the mischief 
has been done. 

At harvest-time Lemuel came to board 
and lodge with Mistress Davis, so that he 
and Winifred were necessarily thrown 
much together, to say nothing of the in- 
terviews both were but too willing to 
seek. 

She raked hay for him in the meadows, 
and he assisted her in the garden, and, 
though it was all under the guise of 
friendship — why, a rose by any name will 
smell as sweet, and it may be supposed 
that not unfrequently the real sentiment 
broke through the thin semblance. 

One day, as she was picking berries, he 
suddenly approached, his smile saying un- 
utterable things. She was thinking of 
him, and, naturally feeling as if he read 
her thoughts, was confused at their be- 
trayal, and upset her bowl of berries. 

" Never mind," he said, " it was all my 
fault, and I will help you to fill the bowl 
again." 

" Your fault ? Oh, no ! how could that 
be ?" she replied, turning from him, and 
picking the berries from the grass. 

" You know how it could be, Mistress 
Nowell," he answered in a tone of dis- 
pleasure, " and you know I dislike affec- 
tations of all sorts. It was my fault, I 
repeat, and this time, pray, do not con- 
tradict me." 

She did not contradict him, but kept 
her face steadily from him, refused his 
assistance, and picked persistently till the 
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last berry was taken up from the grass, 
and at once returned sullenly to the 
house. 

On the table was a basket of fine ber- 
ries, and Aunt Polly, pointing to them, 
said : " See what a nice present Lem has 
brought us. Wasn't it good of him V 

" I make no pretensions to goodness," 
he answered in an ungracious tone ; " on 
ttie contrary, I suppose I am very bad — 
at any rate, some folks think I am." 

"Why, what in the world ails the 
boy ?" cried Aunt Polly, staring at him in 
a maze of wonder and surprise. 

Winifred wrote with her finger on the 
window-pane, and remained silent. 

" Ah !" said Aunt Polly, " I see how it 
is. Instead of making yourselves agree- 
able to one another, while you happen to 
be together, you do nothing but think of 
Martha and Benjamin ! But I have got 
something that .'will bring you to your- 
self;" and she patted the cheek of Wini- 
fred, and went on : " Guess what it is." 

"I am sure I cannot tell; I have no 
skill at guessing," was the somewhat dis- 
couraging reply. 

Aunt Polly made pretence of a little 
cough to heighten the effect of her as- 
sumed sincerity, and, approaching the 
dresser, and removing the lid from a 
broken sugar-bowl, she brought forth a 
letter, and proceeded to tell how young 
Mr. Bradley had just come from Boston, 
bringing letters and direct verbal news, 
among which was intelligence that Ben- 
jamin would be with them that night or 
on the morrow. And she added, with a 
satire that she could not quite conceal : 
" Won't you two be glad to be sep- 
arated !" 

Winifred's fingers, that had been tap- 
ping restlessly on the pane for some min- 
utes, were still now, and she sunk down 
in the nearest chair, without uttering a 
word. 

Aunt Polly appeared quite unconscious 
of the anguish she had inflicted, and, with 
a smile of peculiar significance playing 
round her mouth, she went on to tell 
that Mr. Bradley had brought some tid- 
ings that were alike remarkable and in- 
teresting. Neither of the young people, 
however, observed any special significance 
of tone or manner. How indeed should 
they, under the sad circumstances 1 
Scarcely did they raise their eyes toward 
one another, but there was evidently the 
humblest relenting in the hearts of both. 

Aunt Polly bustled about the prepara- 



tion of supper with unusual alacrity and 
spirit, but, notwithstanding her gay de- 
meanor, the young people became more 
and more troubled and oppressed. 

At sunset, by a tacit understanding 
that the little quarrel was all over, they 
walked together into the meadow, where 
they had seen so many happy hours. At 
first they were silent, and, when at length 
they did exchange words, they did not 
exchange thoughts. They talked of the 
landscape, of the darkening clouds, of the 
seeds and flowers by the way — in short, 
of whatever was outward and foreign to 
the great interests of both. A few stars 
lit up their golden candles far to the 
north, but the gathering storm soon put 
them out, and presently the rain-drops 
began to patter on the broad leaves of the 
grape-vines that overran a low chestnut 
by the meadow-side, and formed a rude 
arbor. Lemuel put his arm about the 
waist of Winifred, and drew her within 
this shelter, where some tangled roots 
and withered leaves afforded them a seat. 

It was not the rain-drops glistening in 
her hair that made him lay his hand so 
tenderly, so almost reverently, upon her 
head, and it was not the chill night that 
made such tremors shake and confuse her. 

The winds in the leaves above them, 
and the slow dropping of the rain, made a 
gentle and melancholy music that was in 
harmony with all they did not, as yet, 
speak. But could words have said half so 
eloquently what looks, and sighs, and 
silences said for them 1 

How precious those moments were ! 
how fond the endearments that had ut- 
tered themselves no less certainly before 
a word had been spoken, or a kiss ex- 
changed! Gladly would they have had 
that night last forever — gladly would 
they have escaped from the future at al- 
most any cost ; but both, under the pres- 
sure of circumstances, and of what to 
them seemed to be duty, thought it bet- 
ter to break their hearts than their prom- 
ises, though to keep them was to sacrifice 
the purest and best feelings of their na- 
tures. 

Winifred repeated the accusations 
against Lemuel that had been continually 
forced upon her, and dwelt on her prom- 
ise to her dying father, as some extenua- 
tion of her strange and contradictory be- 
havior, for through all, and in spite of 
all, he had been very dear to her, and 
when she had seemed cold or careless, she 
had more offended herself than him ; and 



he, on his part, explained that, sick at 
heart, and caring little in what way he 
sought diversion, he had chanced to meet 
with the little Martha of whom she had 
been told— how her gentle and affection- 
ate nature had at length won the sanction 
of his judgment, if not of his heart — and 
so, he hardly knew why or how, it came 
about that they were betrothed. 

It was Winifred herself who had driven 
him on to that last step which must seal 
his fate ; and would she not now, on tho 
brink of their final separation, forgive 
him as he never could forgive himself 
He dwelt briefly on his transient aliena- " 
tion, and lingered pathetically on the de- 
votion of his renewed affection. Were it 
only possible for Winifred to become his 
wife, with what tender and never-wearied 
solicitude he would guard his treasure 
from the shadow of harm ! And of course 
she believed it all, and put her arms about 
his neck, and called him her poor, dear 
Lemuel, and smoothed away his hair, and 
bemoaned his fate as though of all men 
he had been the most cruelly wronged, 
and, as women always do, she blamed her- 
self more, after all, than she blamed him. 
and steadying up her weakness, and crush- 
ing down her own emotions, she soothed, 
and comforted, and encouraged him. 

" Well, did I ever !" exclaimed Aunt 
Polly, meeting them at the door, as they 
returned after their melancholy inter- 
view, and, throwing the light of the candle 
she held full upon their tell-tale faces — 
" things have turned out better than any 
made-up story !" 

And, drawing the young people toward 
the fire, and turning her face, all aglow 
with delight, away from them, she said : 
" Benjamin has come !" 

Winifred involuntarily drew closer to 
Lemuel. ■ 

" But you ate not the only one for whom 
I have good news," she went on, " Martha 
has come, too !" 

Lemuel made a desperate effort to put 
to route the trembling weakness that op- 
pressed him, and, with a voice almost 
choking, inquired where they were. 

" Upstairs," replied Aunt Polly, prompt- 
ly, and trying to look grave; but her 
kindly heart would not suffer her to pro- 
tract the torture, and, laughing outright, 
she added — " both in one bed !" 

" What do you mean ?" cried the young 
folks, both in one breath. 

"I mean," she replied, "that Martha 
(Concluded on p. 16.) 
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and Benjamin have been riding on one 
horse for some time, and, to make a short 
story, are married, and have come to ask 
your pardons. Sorry, ain't you ? my poor 
forsaken darlings !" 

Winifred hastily broke the seal of the 
letter which till now had remained un- 
broken, and affirmed, between crying and 
laughing, that Aunt Polly had told only 
the truth. "But," she added, "Benja- 
min has not come so much to seek for- 
giveness, as to secure the undisputed pos- 
session of the worldly treasure he so 
affects to despise." 

" Give him all he claims !" cried Lem- 
uel, with enthusiasm, " you are treasure 
enough for me !" and, in spite of Aunt 
Polly's presence, he threw his arms around 
her, and kissed her again and again. 




THREE SKETCHES FROM THE VALLEY 
OF VIRGINIA. 

By John Esten Cooke. 

HI. 

OLD TIMES IN AN OLD BOROUGH. 

)ARTINSBURG is the county 
seat of Berkley county, and 
lies not far from the Potomac. 
It was established during the 
Revolution. 
Its population is about three 
or four thousand, a large number of whom 
are employes of the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad, which runs through the town, 
and has established here extensive ma- 
chine shops. 

There are seven churches, if you choose 
to include the unfinished "cathedral." 
Two of these are Catholic, one Episcopal, 
one Presbyterian, one Methodist, one Lu- 
theran, and one Reformed Dutch. 

The borough boasts two papers, I think, 
which probably disagree generally upon 
topics in general ; but upon this subject 
1 cannot speak with accuracy, "being a 
stranger." 

There are a number of fine stores, a 
handsome court-house, a reasonable or 
unreasonable number of drinking-saloons, 
several blacksmith-shops, a fearful number 
of lawyers, and a public jail. 

Such is Martinsburg; and I have en- 
deavored to describe it after the pictu- 
resque and entertaining fashion peculiar 
to the compilers of gazetteers. I hope 
you have found my description interesting. 



What pleases me better, however, is the 
Martinsburg of the past. As I walk the 
streets and lounge idly at the corners — 
thereby presenting a most attractive and 
enticing problem for those excellent per- 
sonages who inhabit country towns and 
speculate upon the probable design and 
meaning of the visits of strange individuals 
— as I thus lounge carelessly, the rush and 
roar of the arriving and departing rail- 
road trains is no longer heard, the appal- 
ling din of the dinner-bell at the hotel 
dies into silence ; all the Martinsburg of 
to-day disappears, and I see " i' the mind's 
eye, Horatio," all the panorama of the 
past. For I am Dryasdust, an ancient, an 
old fogy, a mere antiquary. I have not 
come on "business," and delight not in 
the present. I shake hands with my 
grandfather, and hob-nob with his friends 
in long waistcoats and silk stockings. I 
am incredulous and indignant at the ri- 
diculous report that an English ship, 
called the Leopard, has fired upon the 
Chesapeake. I don't believe that Napoleon 
has been defeated at a village called 
Waterloo. I doubt about these new-fan- 
gled things called railroads. I lament 
the extent to which the new-born nine- 
teenth century has degenerated from the 
«' good old times" of the Revolution, when 
1 was a boy. 

I return thus to the Martinsburg of the 
youthful century. The hurry and noise 
die away — the gay shops and fine new 
court-house and large Catholic church 
disappear — the borough sleeps, and tran- 
quilly pursues its lazy, idle, " sweet-do- 
nothing" course. The long tassels of the 
weeping-willows nod in the balmy air — a 
chance traveller only breaks the silence 
of the streets — the village dreams in the 
brilliant sunshine, careless of the world 
beyond its ken, and delighted with itself. 

We are before the " Globe tavern," op- 
posite the court-house (to-day it is va- 
cant space). Look at the extensive old 
building. Its great ball-room saw many 
merry carnivals in the days of powder 
and silk stockings and fair-topped boots, 
when the ladies wore piled-up masses of 
curls upon their heads, and dresses with 
waists beneath their arms, and skirts so 
painfully deficient in crinoline that the 
little damsels of to-day would faint at the 
bare sight of them. And yet the effect 
is not unpleasing as they daintily step 
from their carriages, and take the courtly 
arms of powdered youths extended cere- 
moniouly — do you think so? They enter 



— and here is mine host. "Ah! Mr. 
Gaither ! your servant, sir ! A fine night 
for the ball, and" are the fiddlers ready? 
Ah ! good Monsieur Xaupi ! I am happy 
to see you, Monsieur. Do you still teach 
fencing, dancing, and the violin, on Queen 
street? Your bow, I see, is quite as ele- 
gant as ever." The crowd pass in ; the 
fiddles commence; minuets are danced, 
gavottes and reels, and the gay carnival 
goes on its way with mirth and laughter, 
and bright eyes and rustling silks whist- 
ling like the leaves of the corn when a 
wind laughs through them. 

Where now are the sweet, bright fig- 
ures and the gallant youths? Where is 
the merriment and splendor of the past ? 
The laughter has all died away; the 
plump, snowy shoulders have borne heavy 
loads, and disappeared ; it is the world of 
Dream that you live in for the time, the 
real world has passed into the dust. 
Merry, merry carnival — happy, happy 
faces ! have you left us forever and ever? 
Is the dream of an idler your sole life for 
the new generation ? And even his dream 
is but brief. As he gazes, the pageant 
grows dim — the violins murmur from a 
distant land — the laughter subsides into 
a whisper like the sigh of the willow 
trees yonder — the damsels and youths 
glide away like ghosts ! A mass of flames 
rise aloft for an instant, and the good 
Globe tavern has disappeared, with all 
its brilliant figures, flitting lightly into 
shadow, whence they never shall emerge. 
Good Mr. Gaither, your servant ! you will 
never smile more, unless it be in the memo- 
ries of the old gentlemen of the borough ! 
Farewell, dear Monsieur Xaupi ! You 
have lived your life. Your foil is all 
rusted — the sole of your dancing-pumps 
gone from the body — your violin lies all 
stringless and cracked in some dusty 
garret — your music will never sound 
more. 

From the Globe tavern to the court- 
house is but a step. They have not yet 
pulled down the old building to put up 
the fine new "temple of justice" of to- 
day. The old edifice before us was here 
before the Revolution — for the act incor- 
porating Martinsburg says it shall be laid 
off " where the court-house now stands." 
Doubtless, in the long past days, it was 
more than once used as a shelter from the 
Indians; when we look upon it, however, 
the Indians have disappeared. But there 
are some figures of interest still. There, 
leaning against the paling, is a mountain 



